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Sacond Ikngaaga laarning; Sacoad Langoagas; 
Sociocaltaral Pattarns;- Taackiag Bathoda 
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ABSTBAtl * . • ^ . . 

Tka papar attaapta t« illaftrata tka iaportaaca of an 
accurata :sQciocoltaral daacription of a naabar of aacoascioaa ?arbal 
and gieatural bakayiora skick kalp to distiagaisk a Praackaaa froa an 
AaariQai. .AB accnrata daacription of aanj of -tka aost alaaantatj 
signs and gaatoraa is aaadad to kalp to diapal tka notion tkat tkara 
is a ona-jror«ona tgoiValant battfaan langaagaa. Palaa intarpratatioa 
aad sociU. blandars aay rasalt akait indiYidvals tsansfar tkair ovn 
cvltaral bakavior to tka satting af tka laagaaga baing laarnad. 
Problaas alap ariaa ikaa.an attaapt ia aad^ to axtand obaarvad 
foraign bakatioc to sitoatioas akick a natiYC spaakar voald avoid. A 
"saall <- cnltaral* praaantation akoold ba part of laagaaga taackiag 
froa tka baginning laval tkroogk tka ciYilixatiei^ coarsa. latant 
aatkodological innoY^tipna* sack aa tka aadicaotof anit» can ba 
asafal in satting a contazt for sociocaltaial iafcraation. 
(Aatkor/CFB) - . ' 
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SHOUia) train our students to be spies Mic hael Oates 

~~ ^^'^^'t 7 

In a recent Interview published in 1 'Express . 
> Laurence ^l^le quotes an American researcher who ha's 
established that only .sevcm percent of the content of 
speech is given by the meaning of the worjds used. 
Fifty-five perj^ent* of oral communication depends on 
facial expression and the re^ 6f what 'is communicated 
to others is based on intonation. Words alone are r 
clearly not enough to 'motiva}:e students to share their/ 
thoughts, feelings and needs in the foreign language 
they are learning. ^ 

Students typically study dialogs and vocabulary* 
without ^n emotional response, a personal^ involvement. 
They learn that trfes'bien means "very good*' but sa ' 
long as fhey perceive French as another way of expres- / 
sing American reality, it matters Tittle whether or ' 
not the meaning was obtained through a direct method. 
What does matter is that students come to believe 
that the ability to-* shed a bit of their own na^tive- 
language personality is a worthwhile goal; .This 
requires early and frequent exposure to "sifoll-c" cul- A 
tural behavior in the f3|reign language together with 
a conscious effort to ^Incorporate the new way of* 
actiiig In the learner's foreign-language "personality". 
The desire, to act like a Frenchman and the developing 
ability to perform as one vill help to overcome the ' 
self-conscious performance of most language leamer9* 
who view Fi;ench as a type of iforse Code for their 
Americfin thoughts and words. 

Acquiring a French personality, however, does not 
Imply anti-American attitudes or a pledge of allegiance 
to France. It does not even require love x>f. France and 
the Frjpnch people^ although at least a degre^ of res- 
pect would be necessary. What it means is that, when^ > 
uaing French, students try to sWit*Ftheir linguistic 
Identiities and act like the French.- Recently, a pop- 
ular comic s^rip has depicted the dog Snoopy as "Joe 
Frencli", complete wit^ trenchcoat and moustache, with 
the Eiffel T^wer in the background. Snoopy has dis- 
^|d.8ed himself as a Frenchman an^ is acting ou^ the 
^^kt, which includes pronouncing the "ZEE". Fr4nch 
^Ipachers may grind their teeth at this humorous cari- 
cature of the French. Snoopy's props are the gallic 
equivalent of the ster'eotype Mexican sombrero and cac- 
tus but they do have the merit of making him feel French. 
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Befpre Che' reader feels he/she Is being encaur-' 
aged to have students 'grow moustaches and wear trench- 
coats. It should be stated that props "are not ^at is 
intended 4rhen ''acting like the French" is mentioned. 
The focus is rather on a number of jsostly aclfoma|ic 
verbal and gesturai behaviorss which aYe typically 
French, ^ese include the way a Frenchman stutters, 
the utterances and facial expressions us^d to express 
pain, joy, disbelief and the Aeytral French facial 
position. One should add the way a Frenchmad kndcks 
on a dooz; counts on his/her fingers, says "no, thank yavl' 
and a host of kinesic messuages. Although the French 
are often unaware t,hey are using them, they readilyj 
recognize a& foreign tHO^e behaviors which ^ Hot fit 
/the pattern. ' * • 

^ While several studies which give an accurate 
tocio-coltural destriptiop of * French body languajge 
have been pubJcished^, help is still needed to select 
readily teachaSle expressions and gestures yl\ich stu- 
dents can incorporate in ^^Xr effort^ to communicate 
in French. By consciously choosing s^clflc verbal 
and gest^taj. behaviors which he/she ^^ssociates with 
his/her role as a *'Ftenchman*', a. student will actually 
feel and act more French. ' 

The following is. an attempt to choose and describe 
specifically French patterns which are easily learned 
by studejnts and^ which contrast with our American way 
of acti 

KNOCKING^ ON A DOOR' 

A Frenchman typically knocks on a door ^th 
the back of an open hand -letting the knuckles of* the 
index and middle fingers do the actual' knocking. ' /The 
doeed-fist 'American" style 1^ employed only when a - 
Frenchman is aiigry. It is not ^surprizing then that, 
a newly-arrived^rencK lady misinterpreted the inten- 
tions of her American neighbor when he knocked on her 
door to welcone her into the neighborhood. Not only 
was she unprepared to be greeted by her neighbors, 
khe actually experienced fear when she saw him. 
lacking with a closed .fist. 
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COUNTING 



The chymb Is used. t6 IndldaCe the number one in 
French \and the raised thumb and. index indicate two, 
ncFt^one as is ,th*e o<?.castoi>al American interpretation. 
The 'American habit of counting oQ^^the Index first may 
result in a misunderstanding, especially if the other 
fitlgers are not closed tightly. The^erican \Aio 
wopders -why the ticket seller in the crowded metro ^ 
station ^slcs him/her to repeat his/her re^fj^st fox 
tickets would do w^ll to aVoid indicatirvg one book^ 
of tickets by -laising the inde^x finger. 

TRtS BIEN [ I ' ' ^ 

The thumbs-up sign t^o Indica^y lrSs bien is 
lildely known in the states, even though the/average^' 
American would normally' join thumb dnd Index in a , 
circle while raising and spreading the other f imager s^' 
Thi6 popular ^^ri<:an gesture is most likely copied 
from a sot^ewkat. sjiiilar French gestjire au poll - "ter-^ 
the hair", iftd lea ting perfection. Tiia'nks to the "Fon^' 
hero of: a popular^televisiqiAprogram, the thumbs-up 
sign lias come to take on a new me'anlug in the United 
States, r It is advisable to inforto our American stu-' 
dents that in France, at least., this gesture has a ^ 
different meaning than "sit on it". This may help 
' to avoid a possible social blundet. 

MERCI ^ • 

What could h^e easier to translate than "Thanks"? 
Actually^ this wox^d ^s one of the best, examples pos- . 
slble fc^lllustrate the importance^Vf context in 
voce^lary usage. French people avoid the use of 
mer^ when compliments are paid to them. Since Ameri- 
can cultute. conditions students to resoond "thank you"^ 
in answer to a compliment such as "table's a nice' suit , 
you're wearing", ^a French person will be thought 
imf rlendly and impolite if he/she does not thank an Apierican 
who pays him/her a compliment. On, the other hand, ap 
American will ''be perceived as doubting the sincerity 
ofTthe Frenchman, who compliments blm/her if he/she* 
tttewers "meijci". 

In another c'ontfe^t, it table, an AmerlQaa can 
answet.with an affirmative "gee, t:hank?'Nwhen offered 
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some food which he/she likes. , Conversely, a' French- 
Wn who, answers merci when offered 'food is saying 
no. A young friend from France spent six weeks with 
his host family during the summer .of 19 76. The mor- 
ning after his arrival he r^fgJJanded "thank, you, ttenfc 
you" to the mother of the faq^ily who off ered hlk a 
glass of milk. He was then astonished to see her go 
ahead and pour the glass of milk which he ^believed * . 
he had refused. Even this mosfc common of words can 
lead toi confusion unless' we attemp^t to perceive its 
cultural contexts in the same way as ar FrelQchman, ^ 

HOW TO SOUND FRENOI ' * * > 

There ar^ certain sounds \Aich^^ould be -pre- ' 
sented ^arZy in the French course, not only because * 
they add a dlstiiict French flavor to t>ne's speech .but 
also because they are phonetically very tisef ul and' 
are fun to learn. First among th^Se is the, f ifcqit * 
rounded "euh" ^oirid used by the French to ^iij.1 in the 
gaps wh^iApeaking. ^ Plei^re Leon^ est inmates that the 
"eul^ oi hesitation represents more than half of the 
wordd^ liced to fill in Involuntary pauses^in French 
speech* Why not teach students to stutter in French 
right fiom the start? Thi^ will nftfc only help t6 
avoid tY^ American "uh", but will encourage greater' 
lip rouiding. This lip-rounded, front vowel pQsiti6n^ 
is the cne Fr^ch people^ typically "wear" evWvhin 
they arci not faking. The spread-lip position asso- 
clated^.vith the Englis^i "uh" is .the' neutral American 
facial position. By contrasting the twfi facial expres- 
sions, students can be made- conscious of the ImpoTttaace 
of lip ] rounding -4n French and will actually become 
more Frisnch for their efforts 1 

' In additl^rfn, to "euh"^" there^are other involuntary 
sounds which -giv^ a\tay a Frenchman. 'The ory of 
pain inj French is eftWr ale! or oujlle! , -both^ of 
which end in the yod (/j/), not found in final posi-r 
tion inf English. There are also berk and miam^ miam 
which, /however impolite, allow students to avoid'' 
saying r'yuk" and "yum, yum"; Since the /R/ of berk is 
exaggerated and is placed before the velar 7k/, it is 
an exofellent word for learning the French /R/^ With 
respect to glam, the final opal-vowel, usal-consonant 
combination is useful in helping American' students ^ 
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avoid automatically nasalizing tHe final vowel. This 
stress on phonetics need neither i)e boring nor waste- 
ful. It can be quite interesting, for ^xainple, to 
pretend that jt he student^ are trainings , to spies in* 
France. !rhe desire to avoid giving away 'their Ameri- 
can speech habits can be the impetus Jor stressing 
French pronunciation. , 

One may, at this pointy object that the emphasis 
is Wsing put on dif f etences between the French and v 
the American cultures, *;rather than twi similarities. 
The response is precisely^ yes^, it^is. Those things 
idilch make French culture specifically French should * 
>e stressed. As far as sf;udent attitudes are con- 
cerned, while they may occasionally laugh at the 
differences, students' acceptance of the way French* 
people act will depaid largely on their teachers'' 
attitxides. Teachers, can help their students to ^gain 
insight into cultural' relativity by objectively pre^ " 
sentlng contrasting French and Amprican behavior, 
being careful to^ avoid -reject ion of either one. 
Explanation and demonstration can be foU.owed up by 
incorporating the French word or gesture In class- 
^joom activities. . ^ • 

The Audio*Motor Unit can be an especial^ useful 
• technique for presenting cultural behavior, Ihese. 
units are followed by a discussion based on the mean- 
ing and ext,ension^9f • the Fi^ench pat tern. ^^^-^is Vill 
help students to avoid* extending the observed foreign 
behavior to sityat^ons ^rt^ch a native speaker would 
avoid.. The way the Frfench eat bread and drink wine 
can be contrasted with American habits. The close 
ties In Fren<^h families can be' illustrated by an 
^fiftio-Motor TJnit ih which a young man^ kisses his 
father goodnight. This could hav^ quite an effect on 
American bbys^ mcjst of whom are culturally cut off 
from kissing the^r dads. In the words of Mills 
Edg;^rton, by "singling out and discussing comparisons 
and contrasts^ between li|e as ^ the students live i-^'ln 
thes^ United States tdday snd'life as it ^s lived by 
today's Frenchman, lone can sensitize! the student 
fotever after to the reality of cultural differences, 
prepare him to perceive them or ait least to expect 
their existence in given situations, . ."5 ^ 



With respect to the goal of learning to act and ' 
rea^^'as the Frenc)i. do\ the verbal and gesCural dif»* ^ 
ferences already mentioned' are perhaps a good place to ^ 
8tart. They are typ4^cally assumQi^o be the same as* his 
natjiVe-language habits by the beginning language student. 
Conltr^t and comparisdtv ho%^ver, should not stop at the 
level of body language* The experience o^ apot^er way of ' 
acting when learning Frencl\ together with the .growing 
awdl^eness that languages cu6 up reality Into different 
8l4|li pieces^ vill hopefully have vh^t s<u3ent^ linguistic 
appetites. Lexical and grammatical contrasts can be 
Studied in the same spirit as gestures* Dlstitictlons such 
as When to use heurc^ temps and foi^ the use of deuxifeae 
versus aeco'nd^ the distinction b^h/een penser 5" an4 pen^ y 
^seif de^ j|B^ use of the subjunctrve versus the Indica^ , 
tlye can be pr^ented as a challenge to student's who aiTe 
'encouraged to mask their native-language identities by 
^ lealming t6 raact more and more like*a Frenchman^ Granted 
enough experience^ motivation apd languagai talent,' they^l^ 
actually develop 4second«language personality which will 
h6].p them to perform in the sai^e ways as the native speaker 
whase language ttaty^re tnasterUng. ' ^ 
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